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REVIEWS 



METHOD A LA MODE 

The flood of books and articles on methods of teaching English 
promises to leave a rich sediment when it recedes. For the present, 
however, rescue work must go on apace for the relief of those who are 
in danger of being cut off from necessary intellectual supplies. The 
muddiness of the flood which seems about to overwhelm us is well shown 
by a recent book on method and methods in teaching English. 1 

The book discusses the methods of teaching language, literature, com- 
position, and grammar in the grades. A few of the specific methods 
outlined seem to call for comment. 

Two early chapters treat of phonics. Deserved emphasis is placed 
upon pure tone quality and clear enunciation. But the author seems 
not to be aware that the child acquires these desirable qualities, if at 
all, by imitation, and under the stimulus of the eternal vigilance of the 
teacher. He first learns tone values as he learns meaning values, in the 
sentence. He has little use for exercises in tone analysis such as might 
be of value in training a professional singer or public speaker. The 
separation of the word "man" into sounds which might be represented 
by m and an can have little value as training either in spelling or in pro- 
nunciation. The attempt to develop word knowledge through such 
elaborate phonic analysis as is suggested is fully as bad as the much- 
derided a-b-ab method of other days. It is confusing in the extreme to 
attempt to pass over from phonic elements to phonograms when there 
are no definite phonograms. Those who have seen a child struggling to 
pass from a bad phonetic method of spelling to sight spelling know how 
much good time has been wasted in his training. 

There is much suggestive material in the chapters which deal with 
reading and literature. In the chapter on "Reading to a Class," the 
author enumerates six "general aims to be kept in mind in reading to 
pupils." No exception can be taken to them as stated. One can but 
regret, however, that the immediate aim which must determine both 
material and method is not presented. That immediate aim is the 
arousing in the consciousness of the pupil the rich, vital moment, the 

'I. E. Goldwasser, Method and Methods in the Teaching of English, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. 
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correlation of experience, which is the soul of good reading. Because 
this primary aim is not made clear, and methods of accomplishing this 
essential thing are not given, much that might be valuable in this chapter, 
and in those which follow it, is vague and useless. 

Vagueness of statement in matters of importance is characteristic 
of the book. In one place the author says, " Children should be trained 
to visualize groups of words." This is very important. Something of 
the technique of this work has been developed. But this discussion 
presents nothing of that technique. Again: "The study of the master- 
piece should come late in the elementary-school curriculum." Why? 
Because "it is too long to be studied earlier"! How long is a master- 
piece? Is a masterpiece measured by pages? And why should a 
masterpiece be studied? Because it "has a distinct cultural value." 
" It enriches the entire course of study." Suppose a teacher should want 
to know what the "cultural value" of a masterpiece is and how it is to 
be applied to a pupil. This is a mild supposition; many teachers need 
to know. Yet a writer on methods who gives 28 pages to phonics 
makes no comment on these vital matters. 

In another place we find: "The true aim of critical study should 
be to secure to the pupil the ethical and aesthetic effects of the art work." 
This sounds well. How is this aim to be accomplished ? The author 
does not linger to tell the reader. The sole bit of comfort offered is the 
statement that "no work can be a masterpiece unless it is aesthetic." 
And the meaning of that sentence is still to find. 

But the treatment of grammar is, perhaps, the most unsatisfactory 
part of the book. Space does not permit the discussion this topic 
deserves. Let a few comments suffice. 

It would seem that any discussion of grammar method should take 
account of the following principles: 

1. When any grammatical fact is under discussion, the teacher 
should use the technical name for that fact. 

2. Grammatical definitions and rules are intended, not to give 
information, but to indicate as briefly as possible the known phenomena 
which are to be grouped into a class; and such definitions and rules 
should be approximately true to the usage of the language. 

3. There is a necessary order of presentation for many of the facts 
of grammar. In general that order is from the oral word-groups to the 
words which compose the groups. 

These simple and fundamental principles of method are not observed 
in the book under review. 
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i. The author constantly withholds the technical names of facts 
and principles presented. For instance, after presenting the active 
sentence and the passive sentence, and suggesting drill in changing one 
form to the other, he says: "The technical words, active and passive, 
need not be given to the class." Again he presents the adjective after 
the copula and adds: "Once more it must be emphasized that the tech- 
nical names are not to be given to the class." Even such words as 
"noun," "adjective," and "pronoun" are not supposed to be known 
by children in the second half of the fifth grade, though provision is 
made two or three grades earlier for teaching plurals of nouns, com- 
parison of adjectives, and case forms of pronouns. But perhaps the 
most ludicrous instance of this "method" occurs in connection with the 
teaching of what the author calls "the kinds of complements." These, 
he says, should be given "appropriate names," and adds on the following 
page that the "technical names for the various complements need not 
be taught in this grade." It is difficult to think of a name for any lan- 
guage fact more "appropriate" than the name by which that fact is to 
be known all through the work of the pupil. "Technical terms" are 
surely no more difficult than "appropriate names." It seems time to 
cease giving nicknames to inoffensive facts in grammar. 

2. The specified work for the first half of the sixth grade is the 
development of definitions of the parts of speech. For illustration the 
author gives in detail his method for developing the definition of the 
adverb. The definition as finally stated is: "Any word used to modify 
the verb by answering the question how, when, where, etc., is called an 
adverb." Then the word "home" in the sentence, "I went home," is 
an adverb! There may be honest difference of opinion as to the effect- 
iveness of specific method of work but there can be but one opinion as 
to the truth or error of this definition. On the page following this 
brilliant bit of method, in making the application of the knowledge of the 
adverb which the child is supposed to have gained, the author says: 
"When the adverb is studied, errors should be taken up which involve 
the use of the adverb instead of the adjective and of the adjective instead 
of the adverb." But if the child follows the definition and depends 
upon what has been taught he has no means of knowing when he has 
fallen into the error of using the one for the other. The possibility of 
making this error shows that some words are adverbs and some adjectives 
irrespective of their use in the sentence. In other words, the author's 
method of developing the definition leads to a conclusion contrary to 
what he recognizes as a fact of language. 
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3. The necessary order of presentation is constantly ignored. The 
author suggests that work in formal grammar should begin with the 
fourth year. He insists that during this year the pupil should be taught 
that every sentence must express a complete thought. "There must 
be something spoken about, and we must tell something about it." 
Then he hastens to add: "The separation of the sentence into these 
two parts of logical subject and logical predicate is not to be attempted 
in this grade." But if the pupil actually understands this work he must 
have a feeling for subject and predicate. If he recognizes the "some- 
thing spoken about" and the "something said about it" he knows sub- 
ject and predicate. If he does not recognize them, the only way to 
develop the power to do so is to teach subject and predicate. But 
according to the plan that must wait until the next year. 

Definitions of the parts of speech are to be developed in the first 
half of the sixth year. It would seem that the only way to develop a 
definition for the noun, for instance, is to find the forms it takes and the 
functions it performs. One of the functions of the noun is to stand as 
head word in the prepositional phrase. But, according to the plan 
outlined, the phrase is not to be presented until the second half of the 
sixth grade. It is to be supposed that among the parts of speech defined 
in the first half of the sixth grade is the preposition. But the preposi- 
tion can be defined only after a study of its use in the phrase, which is 
taken up later. 

If this is the method of teaching grammar in vogue in the schools, 
it is no wonder that those of us who try to teach English to college 
students find them ignorant of the simplest facts of sentence structure. 
Rather than have the minds of the pupils so confused and filled with 
false definitions, one would prefer that the subject of grammar be entirely 
omitted from the school program. It is very much to be desired that 
some school system give someone who knows grammar the time to make 
a careful study of the content of the work, the order of presentation, 
and the most effective technique. 

V. c. c. 
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Freshman English. By Frances Berkeley Young and Karl Young. New 

York: Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 679. 

A substantial revision of A College Course in Writing from Models. A first part 
dealing with "The Elementary Principles of Correctness and Effectiveness" has been 
added. The book is now a complete and very practical manual. 



